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THE HONEY BEES. 
Oh! come to the garden, dear Brother, with me, 
And hark to the hum of the sweet Honey-Bee, 
As he flutters from flower to flower ; 
But you must not touch, Brother; the Honey Bee stings 
We must only just look at his delicate wings, 
As he rests on the gay, blossomed bower. 
The Bee will not injure the Rose’s bright dye ; 
He will only just gather the dust from its eye, 
To build up the walls of his nest ; 
And with dew from the blossoms, so sweet and so clear, 
He fills every cell he has labored to rear, 
Amd shut it up tight like a chest. 
And so then the Honey Bee — his store 
To provide for the wants of the winter’s dull hour, 
When the sun’s cheering brightness is lost ; 
Cold Winter no flowers and no fruit will provide, 
And the Bee has no clothing, or warm fireside, 
To protect him from cold, nipping frost. 
Aad we must be busy, and work while we can, 
To study the precepts delivered to man, 
By our Saviour, our King, and our Lord, 
That the winter of age may not find us untaught, 
No sweets of religious instruction and thought 
In the cells of our memories stored. 
[Book of Rhymes, Published by Wm. Crosby & Co. 
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THE CENT. 
BY AN INDIGENT AUTHOR. 
“winds now this way, and now that; 
His devious course uncertain.”—Cowrer. 

I had to write for my dinner. I was very 
hungry; and, what was worse than all, in my 
present circumstances, I knew not on what sub- 
ject to write. The paper lay before me, but not 
a word appeared on it; and I knew that if that 
were the case long, I must suffer even worse than 
T had hitherto done. So I placed my forehead 
upon the palm of my right hand, while my el- 
bow rested upon the table, and thrust my left 
into my pantaloons pocket, in order that I might 
collect my thoughts. Though the right hand was 
nearest the seat of the soul, it was the left by 
which these thoughts were helped with a subject; 
for there lay a solitary cent at the bottom of my 
pocket. I therefore resolved to write about this 
coin, and accordingly, drawing it from its con- 
cealment, and placing it before me, thus began:— 

‘¢A cent! How many people there are who 
think nothing at all about it, who neither know 
nor observe the use or value of a cent to some of 
their fellow creatues. There is the child who 
thinks it his highest delight to gain a coin like 
this, that he may go and have the pleasure of 
spending it. Tops, gingerbread, and apples, 
float before his fancy, when he gets it well 
clutched in his hand, and he runs off laughing 
with unaffected glee to purchase with it some 
anticipated treasure. We laugh at him for so 





doing; we put down his actions in this case to 
his puerile ideas, and say withg: ourselves, The 
time will come when higher subjects will engage 
his attention, and when he will place his happi- 
ness in something greater or more worthy of his 
mind. It may be so; it is to be*hoped it will be 
so; but if this world, or anything within it, is to 
be the prime occupier of his thoughts, it will 
not. Were a rich man to behold a child thus‘ 
acting, he would be the first to tell us of the pal- 
try nature of the thing which that child values so 
highly; and were this rich and wealthy person- 
age to be one who placed in these riches his 
chief good, it would by no means alter his opin- 
ion; for he would so desire to possess a vast sum, 
that such a small one would appear nothing to 
him. Now, here is a cent, a coin which will pur- 
chase that which the child wants. He only 
values it as far as he thinks that purchase will 
minister to his pleasure. But here is one who 
scorns such a paltry thing, and yet heaps togeth- 
er money,—coin,—silver and gold,—which as to 
value, are but the multiplication of cents; not 
for purposes either of gratification or happiness, 
but merely to say that he is a rich man, and to 
behold himself possessed of a certain multiplied 
number of these cents. Is not the conduct of the 
child superior to that of the man, and is he not 
more silly and more weak, who, with superior 
sense and much more experience, can also act 
much more foolishly? 

‘A cent! Here is a beggar; he petitions you 
to give him a cent; a poor miserable creature, 
who, with a few cents, contrives some way or 
other to drag himself through life. Give him 
one; it may relieve his distress by procuring for 
him a meal. Refuse it him; he will inevitably 
consider you as uncharitable, and then will be 
forced to hobble on his crutches to the door of 
some other Christian who has more charity than 
yourself. Perhaps you may satisfy your con- 
science by saying, ‘‘ He may be a vagabond.” 
He may be so truly; but it is your duty, not be- 
ing certified of the cireumstance, to give him the 
pittance he requires; and if he be not, this poor 
paltry cent will come up in future judgment, to 
scare you with its presence. We think little of 
a cent when we possess it, but when we have to 
part with it, we think much; ay, and oftentimes 
we fumble in our pockets for this poor miserable 
piece of coin to give in lieu of something of 
more value. Love your neighbors as yourselves, 
is a rule which very few people think of. It ap- 
pears in their Bibles, but never in their conduct. 
For ourselves we can spend shillings, and dollars 
plenteously enough; but if it be for our neigh- 
bors, we look at a cent with an avaricious glance. 

‘¢ There is Charles D ; I was walking with 
him a few weeks ago, and we beheld an object 
of charity, who bore the marks of extreme pover- 
ty, and who was lame to boot. We both felt the 
force of his demand upon our purses; [ will not 
say what I did in such a case,—but Charles put 
his hand into his pocket, felt most carefully 
about, and cried, ‘I’ve got no change.” Now 
here was an intention in the first place to relieve 
the distress of the man, and then that good in- 
tention was frustrated. By what? The having 
nothing in the pocket to give? No! The hay- 
ing no copper coin about him. I will venture 
to say the poor fellow had heard the same excuse 
a hundred times. 

“Accent! Why, ’tis nothing says the spend- 
thrift. He can throw away hundreds and thou- 








sands of them, and when they are gone, he would 


(if he could) throw after them hundreds and 

thousands more. And yet there is, after all, 

some value even in a cent; and the reason that 
the spendthrift has become poverty-stricken is, 
because he never considered that value; and the 
reason he will never become possessed of wealth 
again is, that he will never consider it. He 
prides himself upon the circumstance that he is 
not selfish, that he does not value that upon 
which some people place their happiness. Now 
the fact is, that he is-selfish. Were he not so, 
he would save his money for occasions of liber- 
ality, that he might do effectual good to his fel- 
low creatures; but instead of that being the case, 
he lavishes it upon himself, and employs it all for 
his own exclusive benefit. But then he tells you, 
that he is benevolent, and squanders away 
money on other people’s account as well as his 
own. Truly he does. But as it relates to him- 
self, that makes him none the less selfish. He 
gratifies an itching desire that he has to get rid 
of his property, and it matters not to him wheth- 
er the occasion be one of benevolence or.of prod- 
igal profusion. ‘* But” (say the advocates of this 
character) ‘* how easily can he be turned to good! 
How easily can he be persuaded to do laudable 
actions!” Very true; but he can be as easily per- 
suaded to do actions which are not laudable; and 
if, on the one hand, it can be said that he can 
with little trouble be drawn from the path of 
wrong, he is equally liable to be drawn from the 
path of rectitude; and he will be as unstable in 
the way of virtue as in the way of vice.” 

I will give no more of the essay, but finish by 
the mental application I made of the subject to 
myself. A cent! It is all my treasure; and 
while those who plod in the dusty mines of busi- 
ness have bread enough and to spare, I am poor 
and hungry. They say it is always the case, 
and perhaps,it should be so; for there is far 
more real pleasure in literary pursuits, than in 
the accumulation of wealth by traffic. Thus 
things are balanced in this world. And yet, af- 
ter all, Iam not quite so badly off, said I, as I 
ate the dinner which the essay had procured for 
me.— Youth’s Magazine. ¢ 
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HOW THE FLY WALKS ON THE WALL. 

‘The other day as we were sitting together 
in a room, we observed the wall over our heads 
covered with flies; we talked a long time about 
the way in which the fly stuck to the wall with- 
out falling down; and as we could not tell what 
kept him up, we agreed to ask you about it.” 

I will tell you, children, very willingly. I do 
not wonder that you were unable to tell how the 
fly stuck to the wall; for you never tried to find 
out, and therefore could only guess at it. 

Guessing is a poor way to find out any thing; 
though some persons much older than you are, 
did nothing but guess about this very thing, and 
guessed very far from the truth too. 

Some thought that the fly had a sponge in its 
foot, and squeezed a sort of glue out of it, which 
made it stick fast; others said that the glass or 
wall was so rough, that the fly’s feet would catch 
hold of the little points upon it; but both were 
wrong. 

Now I will explain to you how it does hold on. 
Did you ever see what the boys call a sucker, 
made of a piece of soft sole leather? That will 


show you how the fly’s foot sticks fast. 





This leather is cut round, and has a string 
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through the centre; the boys wet it, then put it|sees in secret, and as His is the only eye that I 
upon a board or something smooth, and stamp | wish to gain in the deep stillness of the midnight 


on it; they then try to raise it up from the board by 
the string, and it requires some strength to pull 
it up. Sometimes they put it on a small smooth 
stone, and lift up the stone by it. 

The reason why the leather sticks so fast, is 
because the air is pressing on it upon the outside, 
and there is very little or no air between it and 
the board, to press the other way. 

** What! is the air heavy?” 

Oh yes, children, when there is so much of it 
as there is above the earth, it presses down very 
heavily. 

Now, the fly’s foot is like the sucker; when 
he puts it down, he has a contrivance to drive 
out the air from under it, so that there will be 
little or none between it and the wall; and then 
the outer air presses upongs, and holds it fast. 

‘* How does he get it up again?” 

By moving it a little one side, he can let air in 
under his foot again, and then he can easily raise 
it; for we do not feel the weight of air, when it 
presses upon all sides of us. 

The reason why we stand up straight, is be- 
cause the air is pressing all around us; if it were 
on only one side of us, it would press us down on 
the other side. 

“It is still very difficult to understand how the 
fly walks on the wall over our heads; for the air 
cannot press down upon his feet there.” 

Very true, children; it cannot press down, but 
it can and does press up against his feet; for the 
air presses up and down, and sideways all alike. 

[Gradual Reader. 


a ee 
A FABLE. 


A Brazilian Lily, which happened to be plac- 
ed very near a Night Blooming Cereus, in a gen- 
tleman’s hot house, after twisting about for some 


hour, unnoticed by the creatures of earth, I ex- 
pand my pure petals to his praise, and scatter 
my odors as the incense of a humble and grate- 
ful heart.” —Pearl. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
THE HAPPY DEATH OF A SABBATH SCHOOL 
SCHOLAR. 

The biography of young persons who have hon- 
ored Christ in their lives and died in the triumphs 
of faith, is full of instruction. It gives the faith- 
ful teacher great encouragement to persevere 
without weariness in his labors, and presents to 
scholars bright examples of youthful piety for 
their imitation. The narratives of the lives 
and deaths of pious children which have appear- 
ed in the Companion, I have thought the best 
part of its columns. In writing this obituary of 
one who lived and died a humble follower of the 
Saviour, I have no wish to praise him, but my 
sincere desire is, that it may be blessed to the 
good of every young person who readsit. It is 
for the admonition of the Sabbath School schol- 
ars of our land that I give them this narrative of 
‘my departed friend. 

Cuar.tes W. Bennett, the subject of this nar- 
rative, the son of Wm. and Mary E. Bennett of 
Scott Co. Indiana, died in Cincinnati on the Ist 
of May 1841, aged 17 years and sixmonths. In 


the power of the religion of Christ, and the 

blessed results of Sabbath School instruction. 
For a number of years, Charles had suffered 

from a disease of the heart, which would not per- 


ed him for a single hour to enjoy good health. 


time, in various directions, with evident signs of|[n the fall of 1839, while in the city attending 


uneasiness, at length exclaimed, ‘I really wish 
you would not stretch out those long ugly stalks 
of yours so far, and look so like touching me. 
I hate the reptile tribe, and your stalks or leaves, 
or whatever they may be called, look so like 
snakes, that the mere thought of being touched 
by them makes my leaves to curl up with horror. 
I cannot imagine how so ugly thing as you are 
ever came to be admitted into sugh:a place as 


this, which is evidently designed for the protec- 


tion of the delicate and beautiful. “Indeed, I am 


unable to conceive what you were ever made for 
at all. Not certainly to ‘be an- honor to your 


school, he entered as a scholar the Sunday 
School of the 3d Presbyterian church. Like too 
[many boys he was careless in regard to religion, 
but was of a mild disposition, and was very at- 
tentive to the instructions of his teacher and the 
preaching of the Gospel. He soon became deeply 
affected by the truths of religion, and when he 
knew his duty, seemed willing’ to doit. He 
sought the fear of God in prayer, and in the re- 
vival of religion with which the school and church 
at that time were blessed, he professed to have 
felt a saving change of heart. From that time, 
he gave the clearest evidence to all his friends 


Creator, by displaying his glories in your ex-|that he was indeed a child of God. In his con- 


panded blossoms; for even the few hours of 
beauty that you ever have to boast of, are those 
when gloom and darkness spread around, and no 
mortal eye can witness your faint tribute to his 
praise.. How differently do I repay the Great 
Being who made me! How majestic is my stem! 
how noble my blossom! how brilliant my colors! 
Whilst every beholder gazes on me with delight, 
and pours forth his soul in adoration to the 
Power which thus clothes the world with 


beauty.” 


« Alas! poor, vain and foolish lily,” replied 


the modest flower of night, ‘‘ how little dost thou 
know, either of thyself,or of the Being whom 
thou affectest to worship! Thinkest thou that 
the Creator can derive honor from the creature? 
Or that the Lord of the universe can ever re- 
quire the services of the things he has made? 
Thou lookest beautiful, it is true, and drawest 
many admirers around thee, but the exultation 
which gives such brillianey to thy colors arises 
from self satisfaction alone, and thon art only 
worshipping thyself, whilst thou imaginest that 
‘thou art paying thy devotion to the Great Origi: 
nal. But I, on the contrary, know that a hum- 
ble and grateful heart, anxious to do his will, and 
‘to perform the duties assigned to us, is all that 
we can give, or He requires. I seek not the ap- 
plause of men, by making a vain show of the de- 
-votion that I offer up to Him. I know that He 


duct, his conversation and his disposition, he 


sire to beome more holy, and he often repeated 
the first verse of one of his favorite hymns,— 
“Oh! fora closer walk with God, 
A calm and heavenly frame, 
A night to shine upon the path 
That leads me to the Lamb.” 


showed that he had learned of Christ, and was 
endeavoring to love and serve him. He was|« the billows of death.” 
very humble, and afraid to trust his own strength, 
and three times every day he retired to pray and 
read the word of God. It was his constant de- 


The last year of his life he was in almost con- 
stant bodily pain from his disease, but he bore it 
with the greatest patience. He did not expect 
to recover, and knew he could not live here 
much longer, and this made him serious in all 
He often lamented that he did 
not love God enough, but he never for a mo- 
ment doubted that he was a follower of the Sa- 
The fear of death was entirely removed 
from his mird. 

After repeatedly seeking the direction of God 
in prayer, and closely examining himself, he 
thought it his duty to make a profession of reli- 
gion, and was received into the communion of 
the church in July, 1840. He took this stép with 
great diffidence, but it gave him great satisfac- 
tion, and from thattime he appeared tobe ripening 
for heaven as his body gradually failed. When- 


his deportment. 





ever his health would permit him, he employed 
his leisure hoursin doing good. He endeavored 
to get new scholars for the school, and distri- 
buted great numbers of religious tracts. While 
at his home in the country, he gave away tracts 
and other good books, and Juvenile Temperance 
papers to many who had never seen them before, 
and would not get them in any other way. 
When living in a part of the country where 
the people paid very little .attention to religion, 
he had many temptations to depart from his 
duty, but he never yielded to them. When in 
the company of wicked or careless persons, he 
always bore in his conduct and conversation, the 
most noble testimony to his Christian profession. 
He had a great regard for the Sabbath day. He 
was sometimes placed in situations where he 
would be expected to violate its rest, but he kept 
from all the sinful occupations in which his com- 
panions engaged. And though they would 
laugh at him for being “ too strict,” he carefully 
avoided every thing which would take away his 
mind from the worship of God; he would stand 
firm in showing his attachment to the Sabbath, 
even if it put him to some inconvenience. 

He had a very tender conscience. If he 
thought he had done wrong in the least particu- 
lar, it would give him severe pain of mind. He 
feared to offend even in the least point, and when 
he had any doubts in relation to this duty he 
would proceed with the utmost caution. While 
absent from the city, he wrote to a number of his 
young friends who were members of the same 


his life and death we have another evidence of| church, and to others of the scholars who were 


unconverted, entreating them in the most touch- 
ing strains to become reconciled to God. His 
letters exhibited the humble, fervent spirit of de- 
votion which warmed his heart. Those of his 


mit him to take much exercise, and never allow-| fellow scholars who received them, can never 


forget his earnest prayers for their eternal 
welfare. 
In the fall of 1840 he had a severe attack of 
his disease, which brought him almost to the 
grave, and at one time his friends expected 
every hour to see him depart. But he was per- 
mitted to recover, and soon after he wrote tome 
stating what his feelings had been in the view of 
death. He had suffered intense pain, but the 
presence of Jesus had filled his mind with peace; 
and he felt that, 

“ Jesus could make a dying bed, 

Feel soft as downy pillows are.” 
He expressed himself ready to go, whenever his 
Master should call him; if spared a ‘“ few years 
more,” should try to live closer to Him; and 
when his last hour came, should commit himself 
'to that Saviour who would bear him safely through 


While living in the country he could go to 
meeting but seldom, and there was no Sabbath 
School for many miles distance. He then wish- 
ed very much to come up to the city, that he might 
see his Christian friends, and go to his church 
and school again. He was allowed to have his 
desire. He was able to go out to the school on 
one Sabbath, and then was laid by sickness on 
the bed of death. His sickness lasted about six 
weeks. His disease made conversation on any 
subject which required much thought very pain- 
fulto him. His heart, and his whole body was 
so easily agitated, that but little was said to him. 


péaceful state of mind, and was often engaged in 
prayer. He repeatedly expressed his unshaken 
trust in his Saviour. The day before he died he 
sent a few copies of the Bible, which were pro- 
cured at his request, to some of his acquaintan- 
ces in the country who were without any. The 
morning before his death when asked by his 
aunt if he was ready to go if he should not recov- 
er, he said, ‘‘ Not my will but thine be done.” 
He gradually sunk away until 1 o’clock next 
morning, when he expired. In this way he died 
as he-had lived for a year and a-half, ready at 
any moment to meet his Redeemer, and leaning 








He was kept throughout in a very calm and. 
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on his arm to walk without fear through the dark 
‘‘ valley of the shadow of death.” 

His funeral was attended by many of the schol- 
ars, some of whom embraced religion at the 
same time, and a very solemn address was made 
to them by the pastor. They feel deeply the 
loss of one whom they loved so much, but they 
have one rich consolation. Their departed young 
friend “ sleeps in Jesus.” And though his poor 
feeble body, worn by disease and suffering, is 
laid in the tomb, it shall rise again and be ‘“cloth- 
ed in immortality.” His glorified spirit has 
burst the frail tabernacle which held it here, and 
has already joined the vast throng of the re- 
deemed in that world where the light afflictions 
of this world are swallowed up “in a far more 
exceeding and eternal weight of glory.” And 
his young friends who follow him as he followed 
Christ, can look forward with joy to a happy 
meeting, where there will be no more parting 
forever. Over his grave they can sorrow and yet 
rejoice, and adopt with all their hearts the lan- 
guage of the beautiful hymn— 

“ Dearest brother thou hast left us, 
And thy loss we deeply feel; 

But ’tis God that hath bereft us, 
He can all our sorrows heal. 

Yet again we hope to meet thee, 
When the day of life is fled, 

Then in Heaven with joy to greet thee, 
Where no farewell tear is shed.” 

The death of Charles has made a solemn im- 
pression on the school, and I have reason to be- 
lieve it will be sanctified to the eternal good of 
some of the scholars who have been careless. It 
speaks as the voice of God to the young every 
where, and tells them to forsake their sins, and 
engage in the bloom and vigor of their early 
days in the service of God. There is not achild 
or youth who reads this, that may not live as 
holy, as humble, as useful a life as Charles W. 
Bennett did, and like him be prepared to meet 
with joy and triumph the summons that calls 
them into the presence of their Saviour and 
their God. S. N. P. 

Cincinnati, May 26, 1841. 
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EXAMINATION OF AN INFANT SCHOOL, 


At the end of a month, it was announced in 
the Glasgow papers that the examination would 
take place in the Gaelic chapel, at the west end 
of the city, about a mile. from the Dry Gate. 
The edifice is one of the neatest I have seen, and 
is capable of holding from fifteen hundred to two 
thousand persons. The children, who were from 
eighteen months to six years of age, being una- 
ble to walk so far, were conveyed in wagons, 
well adorned with green boughs, guarded on 
each side by the (ilasgow police, and followed 
by hundreds of the people, together with the 
friends and parents of the children, the crowd 
rapidly increasing as they proceeded. At about 
five hundred yards from the chapel ‘hey alight- 
ed, and marched at a “ snail’s pace,” though in 
good order, singing as they moved in time,— 

“O how pretty ’tis to see 

Little children all agree ; 

Try to keep the step with me, 
When we're exercising. 

Right foot, left foot, hands behind, 

Be unto each other kind ; 

Always bear this in mind, 
Whéh we’re exercising.” 

On entering the chapel, not less than a thou- 
sand of the most respectable and influential per- 
sons in Glasgow appeared to bé assembled. 
Fronting the pulpit a platform, with a number of 
raised seats, had been erected, so that the face 
of every child might be seen by the audience. 
The business of the day was opened by a sub- 
lime and impressive prayer, presented by one of 
the clergymen of the city, during which the chil- 
dren were perfectly still. Having been seated, 
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a small bell was rung, when every one instantly 
arose, and a little boy having given out a short 
hymn written for the occasion, it was sung in good 
time and tune; and the effect of truths so important, 
from voices so young, was soon visible in the 
countenances of many of the audience. 

While the examination of the children as to 
form, size, and position was proceeding, one 
gentleman asked them the position of the pillars 
by which the gallery was supported, when there 
was a general exclamation of “ perpendicular!” 
After many similar questions, he inquired wheth- 
er the chandelier before them was supported or 
suspended; to which they as promptly replied, 
‘¢ suspended.” To try them still further, he ask- 
ed them to tell what difference there was between 
being suspended, and being supported, when a 
little boy took from his pocket a piece of string, 
at the end of which was a button; placing the 
button on the palm of his hand,. he answered, 
‘‘ that is supported;”” and holding the end of the 
string, so as to let the button fall, he said, “ that 
is suspended.” ‘The interrogator afterward ascer- 
tained from them the shape of the chapel itself, 
and the forms of various parts of it, such as the 
pews, windows, and panes of glass; and at length 
he wished them to mention something not pre- 
viously named which was perpendicular, when, 
after a short pause, a little black-eyed boy, whose 
head had been resting on his hand, as if his at- 
tention was abstracted from what was then oc- 
curring, shouted out, ** Ye’re oneyersel.”* The 
effect of this was so ludicrous, that the compo- 
sure of our friend was alittle disturbed; but soon 
rallying, he said, ‘‘ Suppose I were to strike Mr. 
Wilberspin, and knock him down, would he be 
perpendicular then?” To this the answer was 
immediate— No! he’d be ho-ri-zon-tal.” 





* « You are one yourself. 


<i 
THE LOST DAY. 

‘Come Emily,” said Mrs. C. opening the 
door of her little girl’s room, ‘it is six o’clock, 
and you know you asked me to wake you then. 
Will you get up immediately?” 

‘“* Yes, mother,” said Emily, “I will presently, 
but I am so sleepy.” 

‘*You will*be sorry if you allow yourself to 
fall asleep again,” said her mother. ‘ The only 
safe way is to jump up at once.” 

‘‘ Well: when you have shut the door, moth- 
er,” said Emily; but as soon as the door was 
closed, and the sound of her mother’s footsteps 
died along the passage, she closed her eyes 
‘just for one minute,” and at the end of that 
minute, was asleep again. At seven o’clock she 
was aroused from an interesting dream by the 
ringing of the breakfast bell, and starting up in 
great haste, began to prepare for breakfast. 
Her mother opened the door of her room as she 
was going down stairs, and though she said noth- 
ing, Emily well understood the reproachful 
glance of her eye. The family had nearly fin- 
ished breakfast, when Emily, ashamed and half 
vexed with herself, entered the parlor. 

‘** Have you really got up for all day?” inquir- 
ed a roguish brother, as she seated herself be- 
side him; but Emily was in no humor to answer, 
and finished her breakfast in silence. 

It was an hour after breakfast, and 
Emily was called to her lessons. ‘Ob! dear,” 
said she to her sister, ‘*my head aches, and I 
can’t study now, I must go out into the garden 
to get waked up, or I shall not be fit for anything 
this forenoon.” So into the garden she went; 
sauntered up one walk and down another—trim- 
med her geraniums, gathered some roses for the 
vases on the mantel-piece, and with her brother’s 
assistance transplanted some tulip roots. At 
eleven o’clock her sister called her again. 
‘“‘ Come Emily,” said she, “* you have done noth- 


ing this forenoon, and your cir has left some 





work for you to do before ” 


‘Well, I will come as as I have put 


these roses into the glasses,” said Emily; ‘They 
will all wilt if I leave them.” Another half hour 
was spent in arranging the flowers to her mind, 
and in brushing away the leaves and stalks 
which she had scattered upon the table and 
carpet. 

“Emily,” said her sister again, “ you will 
certainly not have time to finish your work be- 
fore dinner, if you don’t come now—here it is 
all ready.” 

‘‘T don’t know where my needle book is,” 
said Emily, as she turned over her basket in a 
great hurry, ‘‘I had it yesterday afternoon, and 
I thought I put it back again into my basket.” 

‘Perhaps you left it in your chamber,” said 
her sister; and Emily ran up stairs to her room, 
and down stairs to her mother’s work-room, and 
back.again into the parlor before she found it. 
‘© Oh! dear,” said she, “I don’t know what is 
the matter, but I can’t get ready to do anything: 
and now there is the dinner-bell, and I have not 
sewed ten stiches.” 

The afternoon was spent much in the same 
manner asthe morning had been, in a succession 
of idleness and unprofitable employment. ‘I 
believe I will go and get some more beads,” 
said Emily; “I have not enough to finish my 
work ”—and when she was out, she thought she 
had better go to Mrs. B’s and see whether Lucy 
had returned. Unfortunately for Emily, she 
was at home, and had so much to say of the peo- 
ple whom she had seen, and the places which 
she had visited, that an hour and a half was 
spent in listening and talking; but all to no good 
purpose. 
don’t know what mother will say to me for hav- 
ing staid so long.” 

It was evening, and Emily sat silently at the 
open window. Her motheravas going to her 
own room, but she stopped to say, ‘Are you 
quite happy to night, Emily?’ A king was once 
looking back at evening over his conduct during 
the day, and not remembering that he had done 
a kindness to any person, he exclaimed, ‘I have 
lost a day!” I wish my little girl would think 
about this, a few minutes.” Cc. C. 


ee 
CAREFUL SUSAN. a 

I am a yery*little girl, but I am growin 
larger every year, and by and by I hope to be 
more useful;than I am now. 

Father works hard out in the fields, and 
mother works hard at home; for she has a deal 
to do among so many of us. What a many pen- 
nies it must take to buy all our clothes, and bon- 
nets, and shoes! and then our breakfasts and 
dinners! Father had need work, and mother too. 

I cannot work and get money to buy a loaf, 
but I take care not to waste a single crumb; let 
the crust be as hard as it will, I eat it all up. 

If I can’t buy wood and candles, I take care 
not to waste them. I am too little to poke the 
fire, and snuff the candle; mother says I mght 
set my clothes all in a blaze. 

I don’t know how much mother paid for my 
last shoes; it took all the money at the corner of 
the cupboard; so I take care not to get into the 
wet and dirt, that my shoes may last the longer. 

I have had my bonnet a long while now; | 
never swing it about by the strings, nor crush it 
uv together, nor leave it lying about; and moth- 
er says that is the reason it has lasted so long. 

I have not got many playthings, for they would 
cost money and wear out; so I play with the kit- 
ten, and pussy never costs any thing, and never 
wears out. 

Mother says time is as good as money, and 
that, if I cannot help her much, I should not hin- 
der her by being untidy; so I keep every thing 
about me as tidy as I can. I put my little chair 
in the corner when I have done with it, that no- 
body may tumble over it. I try to learn to sew 
a little. Many a time mother has sent me with 





father’s dinner into the fields. It would never 
do for mother to go and carry baby too, while I 


“IT must go,” said she at last; “I- 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





was doing nothing. Sometimes I go over to the 
store on an errand; so that if I get nothing, I 
try to save something, and mother says that is 
the same thing. 

Oh, I forgot to tell you, that when I sit on m 
little stool, mother often puts baby in my lap. 
hold him as carefully as I can; and when he smiles 
I kiss him, and that makes him smile again. 
Mother says in time I shall nurse very prettily, 
but I can’t toss baby about as shé does. 

Mother has taught me two verses to sing to 
baby, and she says she will teach me some more; 

“Hush, my dear! lie still and slumber, 
Holy angels guard thy bed, - 
Heavenly blessings without number 
Gently falling on thy head. 
How much better thou’rt attended 
Than the Son of God could be, 
When from heaven he descended 
And became a child like thee !” 
Tam not sure that baby knows yet what they 
mean. 

Mother says, that before another year has 
gone by. she will get me into the Sunday School; 
and if she does, I will try to be always in time, 
and mind all that is said to me. 

I feel sure that I should get on, but mother 
says I should never trust my own heart, for it 
will deceive me. I must ask God, for Jesus 
Christ’s sake, to pardon all my sins, and help me 
in every thing. 

I know that mother is right, and I hope I shall 
do as she tells me.—Zond. Child’s Companion. 








EDITORIAL. 








MARTIN THE MONK. 

We have given the history of Martin, while a boy and 
a young man ; and now we will follow him into the mon- 
astery. The order of monks which Martin joined was 
called Augustinian, after Augustine, a noted African 
minister of the fifth century. 

You may think it strange; but, at this time, Martin 
had never seen the Bible. “But, where could he have 
been, all this time,” you say, “never to have seen the 


Bible?” But, you must know, at that time, the church | 8™ 


of Rome made rules for all the churches in Europe, ex- 
cept a few in the mountains of the Alps, who would not 
be ruled by them. And, one of: the rules of the church 
of Rome is, that the common people must not read the 
Bible. And so it happens that the Bible is not much 
thought of by their priests and monks. But, the order of 
monks which Martin joined, were very fond of reading, 
the writings of Augustine, after whom they were called; 
and from his writings, Luther learned the doctrine of 
“ Justification by faith in Christ,” which became a very 
precious doctrine to him. And he became so zealous 
for his order, that at one time, he wished to have his 
name changed from Martin to Augustine. 

But, he was very much disappointed. He had sup- 
posed that the monks were free from all worldly cares, 
so that they could spend their whole time in ‘reading 
meditation, prayer, and praise. But he found that his 
time was taken up in doing the drudgery of the monas- 
tery. At one time, he had to keep the gate, and at an- 
other, he was sent out to beg. His natural cheerful- 
ness was now turned into sadness. He was troubled 
about his soul, afraid of being for ever lost, and as yet, 
he was ignorant of the precious doctrine of salvation by 
Christ. 

Three years after he went to the monastery, he was 
ordained asa minister; and about the same time, he 
found an old Latin Bible in the Library. You may 
think it strange that he should be there so long and not 
know that there was a Bible there ; but the Bible was so 
little esteemed by the monks, that it is not to be won- 
dered at, especially as he knew nothing of that blessed 
book himself. But, as he was now concerned about his 
soul, this was just the book he needed. He laid hold of 
it eagerly; and often he would spend a whole day in 


long time to spend over a few verses; but that is the 
way to drink deep of the word of life. 

Before Martin found the Bible, he never once thought 
of examining the doctrines of the church of Rome ; for 
he had never dreamed of their being false. Now, he be- 
gan to see that, if he believed the Bible, he must give 
up his old creed; and that made him feel bad. And, 
sometimes, when thinking of the wrath of God against 
sinners, he would be struck with such terror as almost to 
faint away. At such times, he would throw himself on 
his bed, and pray very earnestly to God, for a long time. 
He practised a great many hard things, to gain the favor 
of God, sometimes fasting for three days together. But 
these things brought on a very severe fit of sickness ; 
and in this state, the terrors of divine wrath, and the 
horrors of everlasting punishment, nearly overcame him. 
But, when he was almost in despair, an old monk preach- 
ed to him the doctrine of justification by faith in Christ, 
in which he found peace of mind. This doctrine after- 
wards became.a favorite subject with him, and he wrote 
a book on Galatians to prove it. After he got well, he 
continued to study the Bible, with great diligence ; and 
he often preached to the people in the neighborhood. 
We shall ¢gll our readers more about Martin hereafter. 








VARIETY. 





Encouragement to Sunday School Teachers. 


At a Love Feast meeting recently held at Trinity 
Church, in this city, a lady who is a widow, and the 
mother of several children, gave, in substance, the fol- 
lowing relation of the circumstances that led to her con- 
version. She said that she had been very thoughtless 
upon the subject of religion, and although she sent her 
children to Sunday School, she took no pains to educate 
them religiously. One day her little daughter came 
home from the school, and asked her this question. 
“Mother, are you a Christian?” “No,” she replied, 
“why do you ask such a question?” “Because,” said 
the little girl, “if you are not, you ought to be.” The 
question and manner of the child made a powerful im- 
pression upon the mind of the mother. She could not 
rid herself of it. After an ineffectual struggle to shake 
it off, she betbok herself to prayer, and soon found 
“ peace and joy in believing.” She is now a member of 
the Church, and a devout attendant upon the means of 
ce. 

“ God moves in a mysterious way, 
His wonders to perform.”—Richmond Advocate. 


nam 
Christ loved his Mother. 

The last thing I have to say about the character of 
Jesus Christ is, he loved his mother. The Saviour was 
nailed to the cross; the whole weight of his body was 
suspended from his lacerated limbs ; and here he had to 
hang, hour after hour, till life actually sunk under the 
power of suffering ; but even here he did not forget his 
mother. He gave, in the most touching manner possible, 
his dearest friend & charge to be kind to her, to protect 
her, to take care of her as long as she should live. He 
did this, however, almost by a word; for under such cir- 
cumstances it was torture to speak. “Brnoip Tuy 
Moruer.” That was all; but it was enough. Now 
let me ask each one of my readers, whether young or 
old, who has a mother still in life, as you shut this book 
at the close of this paper, to go and devise some act of 
kindness and affection for her in imitation of the dying 
example which the Saviour set us. Do something to 
cheer and comfort her. Even if it is no very substantial 
act of kindness, it will bring gladness to her heart, as a 
memorial of your kindness and affection.—.4bbott. 


—_———. 
I shall never get beyond that Prayer. 

The result of a long life spent in the service of God, 
will necessarily bring every man to the conclusion, thst 
there is no worth nor worthiness in himself—and that if 
saved at all, he must be saved wholly by grace. When 
the venerable Mr. Wilkinson had reached nearly the 
close of his life, he said, to a relative who came to visit 
him, and who attempted to cheer him by referring to his 
Christian character,—“ Ah, you cannot see ‘ny heart. 
It has always been my endeavor not only to abstain 
from evil, but from all ap nce of eeh-ctet I would 
be jealous of my own heart. The heart is deceitful 
above all things and desperately wicked—who can 
know it? Well I must do as I have ten thousand times 
before under such feelings, cast myself entirely on the 
mercy of God. “ be merciful to me a sinner ”—the 
vilest of sinners! all that I have received, a 





thinking upon afew passages. You may think that a 


most ungrateful = I shall never get beyond that 
prayer. 





Honesty. 

By order of government the roads in Prussia are lined 
on each side with fruit trees. Ridi 
Halle, 1 noticed that some of them had a wisp of straw 
attached to them. I inquired of the coachmen what it 
meant. He replied, that those trees bore choice fruit, 
and the straw was notice to the public not to take fruit 
from those trees without special permission. “TI fear,” 
said J, “that such a notice in my country, would be but 
an invitation to roguish boys to attack them.” ‘“ Haben 
Sie keine Schulen?” (Have you no schools?) was his sig- 
nificant rejoinder.— Stowe. 


—@~———. 

Ricnarp Ceci made the following observation, be- 
fore his mind was influenced by religion—“I see two 
unquestionable facts. 1. My mother is greatly afflicted 
in circumstances, body and mind, and yet she cheerfully 
bears up under all, by the support she derives by con- 
stantly retiring to her closet, and to her Bible. 2. My 
mother has a secret spring of comfort, of which I know 
nothing ; while I, who give an unbounded loose to my 
appetites, and seek pleasure by every means, seldom or 
never find it. If, however, there is any such secret in 
religion, why may I not attain it as well as my mother? 
I will immediately seek it from God.” 


—— 
Inquisitiveness,. 

How common it is to hear a child ask some such ques- 
tion as this: “Mamma, do tell me why you havea 
black handle to your silver tea pot?” “QO, my dear,” re- 
plies the impatient mother, “ how tiresome you are with 
your questions ; come here, and let me kiss you.” The 
ehild’s face gets a kiss; but it was the intellect that 
wanted to kiss the truth. The child is disappointed 
disappointment follows disappointment; the child falls 
into a state of stupid simplicity, and is called “a good 
child.” 

—_—_>——_—_ 
A Boy at Wapping. 


A boy, about fourteen years of age, whose mother was 
a widow, residing at Wapping, became so hardened and 
wicked, by getting with bad companions, that he seem- 
ed to care for nothing. 

On Thursday, the 15th of Au 1830, he went twice 
into the Thames to swim, and each time narrowly es- 
caped drowning. On his return home, his mother re- 
monstrated with him on the folly and danger of ventur- 
ing in the river, but in vain; he abused her, and de- 
clared with an oath, that he would immediately go again ; 
he did so, but had not been in many minutes when he 
sunk to rise no more. 


——— 

I find that all worldly things require a long time in 
getting, and afford a short pleasure in enjoying them. I 
= not care much for what I have, nothing for what I 

ave not. 








POETRY. 








TO A LITTLE BOY. 

Sweet little child, with thy laughing e 
And lofty brow so fair,” ey 

In thy tiny form a treasure lies, 
That’s well deserving care. 

It is that magic thing, called mind, 
In embryo now in thee ; 

A few years hence, we’ll surely find, 
A valued gem ’twill be. 

And may thy heart full well repay 
Thy parent’s anxious toil ; 

For they will — thee day by day. 
And plant thy mental soi 

For as thy infant years pass by, 
Then childhoood follows fast ; 

And youth then hastens recklessly ; 
Stern manhood comes at last,— 

And hurries down the rapid stream 
Of Time, thy fragile form ; 

But may no clouds e’er intervene, 
To chill thy feelings warm. 

May all thy days on earth be blest 
With Heaven’s protecting power ; 

May virtue dwell within thy breast, 
Religion be a flower— 

A never-fading flower to live 
In thy expanding soul ; 

Its heavenly influence to give 
A charm throughout the whole. 

And when thy little accents mild, 
Pour forth the fervent prayer, 

That God would keep a little child 
In his Almighty care :— 

Pray, Albert, for th nts 
And humb! bend Gime” 








v- that their ills in life be few, 
or they have prayed for thee. 


from Berlin to . 
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